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‘Spectrum,’ ‘World,’ Are 
Honored at C olumbia 

By Mark Levy and Richard Berk 

For the second consecutive year Spectrum , Wingate’s literary 
magazine, has been awarded a Medalist rating and the Wingate 
World, a first prize by the Columbia Scholastic Press Association. 

The awards were announced at the thirty-eighth annual con¬ 
vention, held at Columbia University, which was attended this year 
by almost 5,000 students and advisers representing secondary school 
and college newspapers from all over the country. 

High school newspapers are rated in accordance with how closely 
they adhere to the standards of responsible journalism and to tech¬ 
nical criteria set up by the Association. 

The convention included three days of meetings at Columbia, 

"♦climaxed by a dinner in the Grand 
Ballroom of the Waldorf-Astoria at 
which Edward R. Murrow, head of 


Staff Elects Berk 
'World' Chief Editor 


By Robert Lewis 

Richard Berk was chosen Editor- 
in-Chief of the Wingate World for 
the school year September 1962 to 
June 1963 on April 4, in the earliest 
general election in the newspaper’s 
history. 

Richard, the first boy to fill this 
post, was elected by the entire staff 
of the newspaper from a slate of 
three nominees selected by the 
World’s editorial board. The selec¬ 
tions were made on the basis of the 
reporters’ past performances on the 
staff and their editorial abilities. 

Following his election, Richard and 
the editorial board appointed the 
other editors for next year. Robert 
Lewis will be News Editor; Stephen 
Klinger, Editorial Page Editor; Allen 
Tishman, Feature Editor; Barry 
Fishier, Sports Editor; and Kenneth 
Turan, Assistant Sports Editor. Ed¬ 
ward Bluth will be Business Editor 
and June Sobelsohn, Exchange Editor. 

The elections were held earlier this 
year than in the past in order to allow 
the new editors to have a longer pe¬ 
riod of time in which to learn news¬ 
paper techniques and gain practical 
experience. They will work closely 
with the present editors for the re¬ 
mainder of the term and will take 
charge next September. 

'‘The new editors are imaginative 
and intelligent and we are confident 
that the paper will be in capable 
hands next year,” commented Sarah 
Eisenstein, present Editor-in-Chief. 

"We hope that under them the World 
will be able to function not only as a 
recorder and announcer of events, but 
as a stimulant to, and a vocal and 
active participant in, school affairs.” j Association.” 


the United States Information 
Agency, was the principal speaker. 

The general sessions held in the 
various auditoriums on the Columbia 
campus were addressed by such 
speakers as Andrew T. Hatcher, As¬ 
sociate Press Secretary to the Presi¬ 
dent of the United States; Bernard 
Kalb, foreign correspondent, The New 
York Times ; Dr. John G. Palfrey, 
Dean of Columbia College; and many 
prominent journalists including ed¬ 
itors and staff reporters of the New 
York Times and Herald Tribune . Fol¬ 
lowing these meetings delegates had 
a wide choice of lectures to attend and 
discussions in which they could par¬ 
ticipate. The lectures were given by 
either professional journalists or 
school newspaper advisers, while the 
discussions were conducted by stu¬ 
dent leaders, including Sarah Eisen¬ 
stein. Editor-in-CM%f of the Wingate 
World, and Joel Balsam, News Ed¬ 
itor. Sarah conducted a discussion 
concerning the newspaper’s relation¬ 
ship with student government, while 
Joel led a discussion on interpret¬ 
ing school news. 

When asked to comment on 
Spectrum’s Medalist rating, Miss 
Jane Vogel, adviser to the magazine, 
commented, "I’m very happy. The 
staff worked very hard and I think 
this is a wonderful honor. We knew 
all along that the contributions were 
superior.” 

Ernest Seligmann, adviser to the 
World, said in reaction to its first 
place rating, "While I have sincere 
doubts as to the value of the Colum¬ 
bia Scholastic Press Association 
award, I am proud that our students 
met the criteria established by the 


Routine Disrupted as Teachers 
Strike for Salary Increases 
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The teachers’ strike as viewed by a World cartoonist. 


Balsam Winner of Merit , G.M.; 
2 Seniors Are Bohack Finalists 


By Stephen Klinger 
Joel Balsam, 8-16, has been named 
a winner in both the National Merit 
and the General Motors 1961-62 
scholarship programs. 

Miriam Halperin, 8-81, and Seth 
Putterman, 8-16, have been chosen as 
candidates for the Fourth Annual 
Bohack Scholarship awards. They 
were among the 300 applicants chosen 
in this year’s preliminary competition. 

This is the second time since the 
school’s inception in 1955 that a Win¬ 
gate student has won either the 
Merit or the G.M. scholarship. Bert- 


Feuer Stresses Leadership Need 

As Arista Inducts Twenty-three 


By Stephen Holtzman 


Five seniors and eighteen juniors 
were inducted into Arista, the school’s 
honor society, at the April 18 assem¬ 
bly in the auditorium. 

The requirements for entrance to 
Arista this term were an average of 
at least 90.2% and 18 points of serv¬ 
ice credit for the two prior con¬ 
secutive terms. The minimum aver¬ 
age varies from term to term in order 
to limit .membership to 4% of the 
student body, but is always at least 
90%. After an applicant’s record has 
been approved he is interviewed by a 
student member of Arista and a guid¬ 
ance counselor or department chair¬ 
man. Only students in the fifth term 
or above may apply for admission. 

In his address to the assembly, Act¬ 
ing Principal Isadore Feuer stressed 
the idea that "one of the greatest 
failures in the schools of this country 
is that boys and girls who have abil¬ 
ity to become leaders do not develop 
their talents.” He recommended that 
more students look to the professional 


fields for their careers. 

Elliott Fiedler, boy leader of the 
organization, presented the incoming 
members to the assembly. The dedica¬ 
tory speech was given by Miriam 
Halperin, girl leader, and the three 
traditional candles signifying scholar¬ 
ship, character, and service were 
lighted. 

Both the orchestra and the mixed 
chorus performed, under the leader¬ 
ship of, respectively, Ernest Giovan- 
elli, and George Hall. The orchestra 
played "Pomp and Circumstance” as 
the Arista members entered the audi¬ 
torium, and, after the presentation 
of new members, the chorus perform¬ 
ed the "May Day Carol” by Deems 
Taylor. Mr. Hall also led his group 
in the "One Hundredth Psalm Tune” 
by Ralph Vaughn-Williams. The as¬ 
sembly ended with the orchestra per¬ 
forming the "Andantino” from Tchai¬ 
kovsky’s Symphony No. 2. 

A reception for parents was later 
held in room A131. 


April P.A. Show 
Finan cial S uccess 

By Nancy Berger 

The Wingate Parents Association’s 
production of "Once Upon A Mat¬ 
tress” was both a financial and an 
esthetic success. 

The Wingate Scholarship Fund 
will be the recipient of the proceeds, 
the size of which can be partially at¬ 
tributed to an extra performance put 
on in conjunction with the Knights 
of Pythias. 

Performances were given on April 
6, 7, 13, and 14 by the P.A. alone, 
and an extra performance on April 
15, was requested by the fraternal 
organization as an aid in its own 
fund-raising campaign. 

Tickets were priced slightly higher 
than on the other dates and the pro¬ 
fits were split with the P.A. 

Teachers, parents, and students had 
rehearsed six months for the play, 
based on the children’s fairy tale of 
"The Princess and the Pea.” 

Spanish teacher Alex Ball port¬ 
rayed the unfortunate prince for 
whom Sonny Levin (Princess Win- 
nefred) was the thirteenth princess 
to be tested by Queen Arlyne Langer 
and her mate, King Erwin Nalitt. 
English teacher Irving Felsher was 
the red-suited jester narrator of the 
zany musical. 

Susan Papirofsky and Brian Wal- 
lach also starred in the production, 
directed by Paula Schwartz. 

According to P.A. President Sylvia 
Bergman, the show was selected be¬ 
cause it was appealing and pretty, 
"very different from other contempo¬ 
rary plays. It fitted our scope for 
talent, which was drawn from the 
school and the community at large.” 

Last year’s production was "Fellas 
and Femmes,” based on the play, 
"Guys and Dolls.” Messrs. Ball and 
Felsher played lead roles in that 
selection also, as did Mrs. Langer. 
Susan is also a veteran of the ’61 
production. 


and Steve Berkowitz 
rand Halperin, Wingate 1958, was 
the first student to do so, also win¬ 
ning both awards. 

Joel will be allowed to accept only 
one of the awards. When asked about 
his preference in the matter, Joel 
commented, "As both scholarships 
have the same restrictions on the ac¬ 
ceptance of the other monetary 
awards, I have decided to accept the 
National Merit because of the larger 
stipend they have offered.” 

Three Wingate students, Eddie 
Goldstein, Lind? Kalver (now a 
freshman at M.I.T.) and Joel had 
been named finalists in the National 
Merit program. Joel and Mimi Hal¬ 
perin were G.M. finalists. 

To qualify for the Merit scholar¬ 
ship, the three scored very high on 
the National Merit Scholarship 
Qualifying Test, which they took last 
March. They were designated semi- 
finalists in September. To be eligible 
for the final competition, the three 
were required to substantiate their 
former scores on the December Scho¬ 
lastic Aptitude Test, be endorsed by 
the school and complete extensive 
questionnaires and financial state¬ 
ments. 

(Continued on Page 3, Col. 5) ' 


By Deborah Du inter 
and Sarah Eisenstein 

Wingate routine was abruptly 
disrupted on April 10 as 131 out 
ol 140 teachers here participated 
in a city-wide strike called by the 
United Federation of Teachers, 

The strike, which was 93% effec¬ 
tive at Wingate, affected elementary 
and junior and senior high schools 
throughout the city. Over 20,000 of 
the city’s 40,000 teachers partici¬ 
pated in the walk-out, which the 
U.F.T. called 90% effective. 

The strike was in violation of the 
Condon-Wadlin Act, which prohibits 
state employees from striking, and 
provides for automatic dismissal of 
those who do. When the teachers re¬ 
turned to work, however, the city 
promised that they would not be 
penalized except for loss of a day’s 
pay. 

As the teachers returned to school 
on April 11, many seemed bitter and 
angry at its cancellation and told 
their classes that they felt sold-out 
by the U.F.T. leadership. Many 
pointed out that they thought the 
city could hardly arrest all 20,000 
striking teachers. Some told students 
that they felt any union leadership 
must be ready to go to jail during a 
strike and many voiced the opinion 
that, had the strike been continued, 
it would have been stronger in its 
second day. 

Other teachers felt that the union 
leadership was correct in calling off 
the strike; a number believed that 
the risks involved in defying a court 
injunction were not equaled by the 
probable benefits of a continued 
strike. Some felt that the strike had 
been successful in pointing up the 
importance of teachers to the com¬ 
munity. 

The teachers were striking for in¬ 
creases to bring salaries up to what 
they consider a professional level. 
The U.F.T., elected as bargaining 
agent for the city’s teachers last 
fall, had originally asked for $53 
million in salary increases to cover 
a $1000 increase in starting salaries 
and a $1000 increase in the maximum 
salary. The Board of Education had 
(Continued on Page 3, Col . 1) 


Tribune Youth Forum Concludes: 

‘Education Vital In New World’ 

By Allen Joel Tishman and Steve Berkowitz 


Student delegates from 37 coun¬ 
tries, taking part in this year’s six¬ 
teenth annual Herald Tribune World 
Youth Forum, presented the theory 
that education plays a major role in 
our changing world, and that all the 
under-developed nations must educate 
their people before they can achieve 
a fair and stable government. 

The conference, held in the grand 
ballroom of the Waldorf-Astoria on 
March 23 of this year, was attended 
by an audience of some 2000 high 
school students and teachers from all 
over the country, including four Win- 
gaters. They were Kenny Bloomfield, 
Mary Fischer, Kathryn Cuestas, and 
Selma-Claire Kerven. 

The topics of this year’s Forur^ 
were, "The Role of the Developing 
Nations in a Changing World,” and 
"The Role of Education in a Chang¬ 
ing World.” The topics change every 
year, but they are all part of the 
Forum’s main theme, "The World 
We Want.” For several weeks after 
the conference, small panels of the 
delegates discussed various other in¬ 
ternational topics on a weekly tele¬ 
vision program entitled "Young 


Worlds, ’62.” 

The purpose of the Forum is to 
bring young people from all parts of 
the globe together, so that there can 
be an interchange of ideas. Since its 
establishment 16 years ago, the 
Herald Tribune Forum has brought 
480 teen-agers from 77 countries to 
the United States. 

In addition to the panel discussions 
among the delegates, there was also 
entertainment in the form of songs 
and dances presented by the students 
to represent the culture of their 
native countries. At the end of the 
program, the audience was permitted 
to ask questions of the panel. The 
Wingaters said that they enjoyed at¬ 
tending the Forum, but they regret¬ 
ted that the question period was 
limited. 

The representatives, all fluent in 
English, ranged in age from 16 to 
19. They were selected by the Minis¬ 
tries of Education in their respective 
countries on a competitive basis. 

While on a three-months’ stay in 
the United States, the students lived 
with American families as members 
of the community. 
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‘World’ Opinion: 

On Awards and Athletes 

(The Student Council was recently asked to pur¬ 
chase wristwatches for the basketball team, in view of 
the varsity group's outstanding record—in particular, 
its second-place P.S.A.L. standing this year. Coach 
Howie Rosenstein, in discussing the proposal before 
the G.O. Council, stressed also the team's contribution } 
both in finance and in prestige to the school. 

In the general discussion which followed, a number 
of alternate suggestions were examined. One idea was 
to hold a dinner honoring the team, at which the mem¬ 
bers would be presented with trophies. This was later 
expanded to a dinner for all athletic teams. 

In discussion of the financial aspects of any award, 
mention was made of the athletic funds of schools such 
as Erasmus and a committee was appointed to investi¬ 
gate that possibility. 

After the discussion t which was rather heated at 
times, decision was postponed for a time, and the meet¬ 
ing adjourned.) 

The issues involved in this proposal are far more 
important than whether or not we should spend the 
money for the watches—it raises a number of very 
basic questions, some of which were touched upon at 
the Council meeting. 

The G.O. must, of course, consider its financial po¬ 
sition in determining any policy, but it must also as¬ 
sess the validity of the values which inspired the sug¬ 
gestion of that policy. 

For , in making an award such as the watches, to 
any athletic team, we would be accepting certain val¬ 
ues and attitudes which may be false, dangerous, and 
corrupting as part of the educational process. 

We would be sanctioning, firstly, the acceptance of 
material or monetary reward by students participating 
in inter-scholastic sports. 

We would be singling one team out from among the 
others, putting it ahead in importance and interest. 
And, in doing so we would necessarily be attaching 
overwhelming importance to winning. All the teams de¬ 
vote time and energy to practice , and in actual com¬ 
petition they, too, play hard and well and at their 
highest level. 

By emphasizing our winning team we emphasize 
winning itself, and thus subvert the more substantial 
aims of an athletic program. 

If any athletic award is to be given, therefore, it- 
should be to all teams, in recognition of their partici¬ 
pation in a program, not their competitive standing 
in it. 

But the very idea of athletic awards is open to se¬ 
rious questioning. School sports have assumed, in this 
country , an importance and position which is vastly 
out of proportion to their real value and purpose. 
Sports s’erve a valuable purpose when they are an in¬ 
tegrated part of the educational process, but they un¬ 
dermine that process when they are allowed to be¬ 
come a major objective and symbol. 

There is no reason to reward a team which achieves 
the distinction of being second in New York, while a 
literary magazine which is rated as one of the three 
best in the country is dismissed with a short announce¬ 
ment unless we have decided that basketball is more 
important than creative writing. 

The school should recognize contributions on the 
part of individuals or groups whether they come as 
Merit scholarships or a P.S.A.L. Title, but we must 
be careful to view sports and scholarship in correct 
perspective. And the honors we award must never be 
so meaningless, so simply a gesture, that they must 
be expressed materially, as dinners, trophies , or 
watches. 

We hope that the Council , in considering the watch 
proposal or its alternatives, will consider not only what 
the awa/rd shall be, or to whom it will go, but if and 
why it should be made at all. 

* * * 

Your G.O. 

By Kenneth Bloomfield 

Wingate High School is again holding a student 
government election campaign. This is a decisive time 
in the history of the student body—a time for careful 
thought and sound judgments. 

Moreover this is a time to accept the responsibility 
which all of us have. Your G.O. constitution gives you 
the right of choosing your student officers; it is now 
your responsibility to choose them wisely. 

Campaigns are usually hectic affairs, times in which 
the air is filled with political promises and the walls 
covered with election placards. We all have a duty to 
acquaint ourselves with the respective candidates and 
their platforms. 

Above all we* must remember that the loudest noise 
does not necessarily mean the best quality. We must 
look through the posters to the people behind them. 
We must base our individual decisions on the candi¬ 
dates' worth, on their experience, and on their po¬ 
tential. Let's not fool ourselves or compromise with 
what we know to be right. 




By June Sobelsohn 
and Sandi Friedman 


The men in white overalls . . . 

have invaded our halls. Armed with 
brushes, ladders, and cans of tur¬ 
quoise, pink, yellow and baby blue 
paint the painters attacked our 
dull colored rooms. Taking complete 
charge, they transformed Wingate in¬ 
to a spectrum of spring hues. We 
hope that everyone is enjoying the 
change of scenery. 

If you're wondering . . . 

where your Red Cross dime went, 
we can tell you that it became part of 
a grand total of $120 dollars, which 
will be used to buy new uniforms for 
volunteers. Edward Bluth, Red Cross 
Commissioner is very pleased with 
the Drive's success. 

Habla Ud. espanol? 

We hope you do, for full enjoy¬ 
ment of the Spanish newspaper being 
presented by the 'Spanish Club and 
Miss Uhrman. Contributions were 
made by students in various Spanish 
classes. For crossword puzzle enthusi¬ 
asts there is a challenging Spanish 
puzzle to master. 

Strumming at the Banjo . . . 

If you thought that long hair, 
sneakers, sweatshirts and beards were 
prerequisites to membership in the 
Folksinging Club you were mistaken. 
If you play a banjo, guitar or man¬ 
dolin, you're welcome to the Student 
Lounge on Wednesdays after the 
eighth period. No vocal qualifications 
are necessary. Mr. Finger, club ad¬ 
viser, is a listener himself; he strums 
a table very proficiently. 

Daring adventuress . • • 

We've heard from a reliable source 
that Mjss Vivian Rainman, of the 
Home Arts Department, met Com¬ 
missioner Barnes, quite by accident, 
at City Hall during an important 
conference. She asked how the traffic 
situation was, and his reply was “Oh, 
it's a mess!" It's rumored that Miss 
Rainman is compiling a book of her 
experiences, including her appear¬ 
ance on the daytime quiz show, Pass¬ 
word, where she won $650. 

Teachers Triumph . . . 

Our faculty dribbled to triumph on 
Thursday, April 5. The student- 
teacher basketball game turned out 
to be the scene of a fierce athletic 
battle. To the victors went 50 points; 
to the students-46 points. Congratula¬ 
tions to the fighting faculty. 

Alumnae . . . 

Myra Sobelsohn, Wingate, 1959, is 
presently serving on the Business 
Staff of The Cornell Daily Sun, the 
only morning newspaper published in 
the town of Ithaca. 


Algeria: Peace or Strife 

By Ronnie Harfier 

After eight years of fighting, peace was finally pro¬ 
claimed on March 18, between France and her African 
colony, Algeria. On April 8 the French people gave 
their overwhelming approval to a national referendum 
on the Algerian peace plan. After a long difficult strug¬ 
gle for independence, Algeria is to be free! 

The story began in 1954, when the Algerian Moslems 
established the FLN (National Liberation Front) and 
began their fight for freedom. The Europeans living 
in Algeria, with French backing, opposed the Moslems. 
Instead of putting down the revolt quickly, the fight¬ 
ing dragged on and on through the years. France, 
devastated by World War II and recently involved in 
the French-Indochinese war, could ill afford the money 
and lives the Algerian war was costing her. 

Finally, in 1958, Charles de Gaulle came to power 
in France with the entire country looking to him for 
a solution to the drawn-out struggle. De Gaulle tried 
to put an end to the fighting by agreeing to future 
Algerian independence. This decision was met by riots 
of European Algerians. In April, 1961, the OAS 
(Secret Army Organization) was set up by former 
French Army General Raoul Salarg its goal—a per¬ 
petually captive Algeria. The organization is composed 
of many mutineers from the French Army who are 
sympathetic to the colons’ cause. Colons are the Eu¬ 
ropeans living in Algeria. 

To achieve its goal, the OAS has resorted to terror¬ 
ism. Using unique plastic bombs, pistols, and machine 
guns, the OAS frightens and terrorizes Moslems and 
European middle-of-the-roaders. It has also unsuccess¬ 
fully tried to kill high French government officials who 
favor an independent Algeria. 

It must be remembered here, that at the beginning 
of the Algerian war, the French government whole¬ 
heartedly favored a French Algeria and did its best 
to put an end to the revolt. France considered Algeria 
an important part of herself. Algeria was a country 
rich in untapped natural resources—resources with 
which a war-tom France planned to rebuild herself. 
Moreover she totally sympathized with the colons who 
considered themselves Frenchmen with Algeria as their 
home. However, because of the unpopularity of the war 
in France and because of the dismal outlook of its 
ending in the near future, de Gaulle decided the best 
measure would be to grant Algeria her independence. 

The colons viewed this decision with horror. They 
felt that since the Moslems outnumbered them 9,000,000 
to 1,000,000, independence would probably mean the 
end of their businesses and homes in Algeria. Many 
of the colons have been born and raised in that coun¬ 
try; they feel as much a part of her as the native 
Moslems do. 

The OAS, since its creation, has constantly been on 
the warpath. Its strategy is to provoke Moslems into 
uprising against the Europeans, thus forcing the 
French army to intervene on the side of the Europeans, 
against the Moslems. In this way, it hoped to draw 
some army units into the fight for a French Algeria. 
But because of the remarkable self-discipline displayed 
by the Moslems, the OAS plan failed. The OAS then 
resorted to mass demonstrations. When that also failed 
they went back to murdering Moslems, but with such 
brutality and ruthlessness that many of the colons ex¬ 
pressed disapproval of their methods. 

Steps to carry out the independence were taken on 
Saturday, April 7, even before the referendum had 
been approved by the French people, when the provis¬ 
ional executive, consisting of Moslems and Europeans 
under a French high commission, was inaugurated. 

Algeria will vote “yes" or “no" on a referendum for 
independence this June or July. Since the European 
dissenters are outnumbered by such a large percent, 
the referendum is expected to pass without any trouble. 
Algeria will be given her full independence shortly 
after—granted that the OAS fails in all of its attempts 
to thwart the peace. 


Arista-lts Purpose 

By Margie Holt 

Some weeks ago, an ambitious com¬ 
mittee of Arista members drew up a 
detailed plan for the partial reorgan¬ 
ization of the society. They complain¬ 
ed that the group had so degenerated 
that many present and prospective 
members wished merely to belong and 
not to participate. Their plan was 
mainly concerned with changing en¬ 
trance requirements. The admission 
of new members was to be put on a 
point basis, and more emphasis was 
to be placed on the service and char¬ 
acter requirements. But, because char¬ 
acter ratings are so subjective, the 
plan was defeated. The one sugges¬ 
tion that was acted upon was the 
gaining of a vote in the G.O. Stu¬ 
dent Council, so that Arista could 
voice an opinion in student govern¬ 
ment. 

The main controversy, even before 
the most recent plan for reorganiza¬ 
tion, has centered around admission 
requirements. To be eligible for ad¬ 
mission, a student must have attain¬ 
ed an average of 90% or over for 
two consecutive terms, and a total 
of 18 credits for those terms. The 
quota for Arista membership is 4% 
of the student body; thus, many who 
fill these requirements are often re¬ 
jected. During one term, the mimi- 
mum average reached 92.6%, which 
resulted in the rejection of many 
worthy students with 92.4% aver¬ 
ages and often more service credit 
than those who were accepted. In 
view of the fact that three candles 
are lighted during the Arista in¬ 
stallation ceremony, one for scholar¬ 
ship, one for service, and one for 
character, the over-emphasis of schol¬ 
arship seems, to some, unfair as well 
as hypocritical. 

Since its creation, Arista has been 
deficient in a cohesive structure of 
government and a method for screen¬ 
ing candidates; it lacks unifying 
spirit as one organization rather than 
a group of individuals. But the re¬ 
formers fail to realize that Arista 
is fundamentally a scholastic organ¬ 
ization requiring a minimum of sat¬ 
isfactory service and character for 
entrance. The functions that Arista 
does perform —publishing a news¬ 
paper, The Aristonian, embarking on 
trips and cultural excursions, organ¬ 
izing a successful basketball team, 
and, most important, performing val¬ 
uable student-to-student coaching- 
are all that Arista should perform. 
The reformers who want to revitalize 
Arista must simply work with what 
they have. The status quo must be 
maintained; Arista will continue to 
serve its purpose, always improving, 
perhaps resented by non-members, but 
certainly admired. 
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WoMJ^Arb 


By Phyllis Block and Liz Hirsh 

46 All American” 




At most schools a students goal 
is to pass his subjects, but at the 
Southern Baptist Institute of Tech¬ 
nology the goal is to pass the foot¬ 
ball to the fifty yard line. How com¬ 
pletely football can dominate a college 
is shown in Joshua Logan’s newest 
Broadway musical, “All-American.” 

Ray Bolger scores high in both the 
quality and quantity of his role. He 
portrays an Austrian immigrant, 
Professor Fodorski, who is called to 
the Southern Baptist Institute of 
Technology to carry the students’ 
minds off the football field and into 
the classrooms. By far the smoothest 
and most skilled performer in the 
cast, Mr. Bolger carries the show 
through its frequent moments of 
tedium. He is warm and witty. “I’m 
Fascinating,” in which he appears 
charming and self-satisfied, is his 
best number. As he spins from a soft- 
shoe to the twist, he dances superbly. 

Eileen Herlie gives a versatile per¬ 
formance. She appears as a compas¬ 
sionate Dean until the last act, when 
she switches her teaching tweeds for 
showy sequins, and sings, “The Real 
Me.” Though she acts well, her shaky 
voice leaves something to be desired. 

To- Anita Gillette as Susan go the 
honors for the highlight of the first 
act. Her rendition of “Nightlife”—a 
plea for more student social freedom 
—shows her off to best advantage. 
Miss Gillette’s sharp dancing and 
pert singing make her the gay blade 
of the act. Another bright spot is 
during football practice, when the 
theatre lights are turned on and sev¬ 
eral players rush into the audience, 
tossing the ball across the aisles. 

The first scene, depicting a group 
of immigrants at Idlewild Airport, is, 
despite its color, not conspicuous in 
originality. The next scene somewhat 
relieves the situation as trees, posters, 
and road signs breeze by the travel¬ 
ing immigrants, carried by dancing 
members of the cast. 

At the college, Fodorski meets the 
Dean, and they musically agree that 
their students are “Our Children.” This 
overly sentimental strain is esthetical- 
ly jolted by the wild “Animal Attrac¬ 
tion,” sung by Susan, in defense of 
her nightly climbing into Edwin 

Teachers’ Strike 



Ray Bolger 


( Continued from Page 1, Col. 5) 
offered $23 million. Salary discussions 
continued after the ending of the 
strike, and the teachers will be get¬ 
ting some increase in salary. At 
present, reports of the amount are 
uncertain, ranging from $26 million 
to $34 million, including $17 million 
in extra state aid. 

As students came to school on 
April 10, picketing teachers urged 
them to enter the building, where 
the administrative staff, department 
chairmen, and nine non-striking 
teachers supervised them in the audi¬ 
torium. At 8:30 about three-quarters 
of the students in the auditorium 
poured out into the street, leav¬ 
ing 100 or so in the building. Those 
who remained were shown a film 
and dismissed later in the morn¬ 
ing. Once out in the street students 
milled around until the striking teach¬ 
ers managed to disperse them. 

Students generally supported , their 
teachers’ striking, though a few dis¬ 
approved because of its illegality. 
Those who disagreed with the walk¬ 
out asked, “Would you want the 
police or firemen to strike?” Most 
expressed approval of the teachers’ 
action: “I really respect them for 
standing up like this,” and “Teach¬ 
ers are very underpaid and do not 
get the respect they should from the 
community.” 


Bricker’s dormitory. Edwin, aptly 
played by Ron Husmann, is the only 
student with whom Fodorski com¬ 
municates, as shown in their overly 
tenderhearted duet, “We Speak the 
Same Language.” It is not until the 
Professor gets the idea of teaching 
through association with football that 
the students discover “It’s Fun to 
Think.” 

The musical score of Charles 
Strouse and Lee Adams is not excep¬ 
tional. In some numbers the orchestra 
noisily drowns out the singers. Jo 
Mielziner uses effectively imaginative 
scenery and lighting. Mel Brooks’ 
book is rather weak in that it swal¬ 
lows more than it can digest. “All- 
American” wavers between liveliness, 
satire, sentimentality, loudness, and 
slapstick. It will please some, but 
not all. 

-o- 

New Teaching Machines 

By Irene Fein and Cynthia Lehr 

Students will find a new teaching 
device waiting them in their class¬ 
rooms next term. The device, called a 
programmed textbook, is part of an 
experimental program to be instituted 
in September. Isadore J. Feuer, Act¬ 
ing Principal, discussed this matter 
in an article written for the Wingate 
Parent on January 25. 

Special classes in ninth or tenth 
year math will, with the aid of these 
textbooks, literally teach themselves. 
The books are designed to aid the 
teacher, not replace him. 

Programmed textbooks, written by 
experts, will serve segments of the 
math course at a time, supplying 
answers and anticipating mistakes. 
Students may work at their own 
rates and the teacher will be free to 
help the slower ones. Separate lessons 
will also be given by the teacher to 
add interest and enrichment to the 
course. 

The experimental class will be 
chosen by Max Peters, Chairman of 
the Math Department, under the ad¬ 
vice of the High School Division. If 
successful, the program will be ex¬ 
tended. 

A Language Laboratory also is ex¬ 
pected to be installed in C219 this 
term or next under the guidance 
of Dr. Philip Scherer, head of the 
Foreign Language Department. The 
laboratory, complete with tape re¬ 
corders, will accommodate 36 stu¬ 
dents. They will listen to the tape 
recorders on alternate days, getting 
the flavor- of the language as well as 
pronunciation and grammar. Al¬ 
though the laboratory will be open 
to all foreign language students, 
beginners will get more of an oppor¬ 
tunity to use it. 


Seniors, Zlotnik 
Recite Poetry 

Launching a cultural venture of 
the Higher Horizons program, Eng¬ 
lish Department Chairman Harold 
Zlotnik and two Wingate seniors, 
Evelyn Shaw and Kathy Cuestas, 
read their poems to a special assem¬ 
bly at Nathaniel Macon Junior High. 
The program, on March 6, was the 
first in a series of March assemblies 
spotlighting dramatics, dance, art and 
literature, and featuring people who 
have achieved some degree of fame 
in one of these chosen fields. 

Mr. Zlotnik, whose work has ap¬ 
peared in “The Saturday Review of 
Literature,” The New York Times 
and The New York Herald Tribune, 
told the seventh and ninth graders 
that “Everyone is a poet at heart; 
and everyone is surrounded by poe¬ 
try.” He pointed out that Joyce Kil¬ 
mer, author of “Trees,” at one time 
composed a poem about, of all things, 
a delicatessen store! “The subject 
matter of poetry knows no bounds,” 
said Mr. Zlotnik. 

The steps in writing poetry are, 
according to Mr. Zlotnik, inspiration, 
observation, concentration, hard work, 
and memory. He jots down words in 
a notebook which later become his 
idea source for poems. For example, 
Mr. Zlotnik read his poem “Stargaz¬ 
ing,” which was suggested by an idea 
he had several months before he 
composed the poem. He also read 
“Knuckleball” and “Contemporary 
Teacher.” 

Evelyn Shaw read two of her 
poems to the group. One was “The 
Path—A Study in Black and White,” 
which she describes as “an idea 
poem,” and the other was “Flowers.” 

Kathy Cuestas prefaced her read¬ 
ing with the background of her 
poem, “Awakening.” She told the au¬ 
dience how she had received a sickly 
plant that was not expected to sur¬ 
vive. Her surprise at its thriving still 
today led her to write “Awakening.” 

Mr. Zlotnik commended the school’s 
principal, Miss Gertrude Cohen, say¬ 
ing, “The idea of introducing arts 
through specialists was stimulating 
and creative in the approach* The 
audience was most tolerant and inter¬ 
ested. Evelyn and Kathy made bigger 
impressions than I because the stu¬ 
dents could identify with them.” 


Two Dinners to Honor 
Dr. Colvin in New Post 
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Slavin's Camera & Hobby Center 

Your Neighborhood Discount Center 
Complete Line of Art Supplies 

309A UTICA AVENUE, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
(Between Union and President Streets) 
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Co-op Course Offers 
Working Experience 

By Alan Nahoum 
and Michael Gold 

Wingate’s co-op course offers jobs 
for students who want to gain work 
experience while they learn. The stu¬ 
dents take regular commercial sub¬ 
jects and graduate with a full com¬ 
mercial diploma. The course offers 
jobs as stenographers, typists, book¬ 
keepers, mail clerks, and IBM 
operators. 

For the first time in six years, the 
co-operative program, headed by Dr. 
Morris Mandel, will offer a two year 
Civil Service course in preparation 
for the Civil Service exam. This will 
help to place co-op students in gov¬ 
ernment positions. 

Students start the co-op course in 
the fifth term, attending school one 
week, working the next. New York 
City Superintendent of Schools John 
Theobald has highly recommended the 
course for all commercial students. 

Under the direction of Dr. Mandel, 
the course has been very successful, 
with 46 students graduating this 
term. It has won the Strauss Mem¬ 
orial Medal each year since its 
inception. 

There are 17 boys and 93 girls tak¬ 
ing the course. The average student 
earns $55-$65 a week, and the stu¬ 
dents last year earned a total of 
$160,000. 

For further information about the 
co-operative course, students should 
see Dr. Mandel in his office, A123. 


Wingate Gets Facelifting; 
Teachers Hail Efficient Work 



Dabbling in the Arts . . . Building 


By Patricia Evans and Lenore Schwartz 


By Miriam Halperin 

Two June testimonials will honor 
Wingate’s first Principal, Dr. Woolf 
Colvin, on the occasion of his retire¬ 
ment from the New York City school 
system and his appointment as a Di¬ 
rector in the Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C. 

Acting Principal Isadore Feuer 
heads the committee planning the 
earlier affair, the Dr. Woolf Colvin 
Luncheon scheduled for Saturday, 
June 2, 1962, to be held in the Grand 
Ballroom of the Plaza Hotel. The 
committee includes ten other members 
of our faculty and the principals of 
several New York high schools. 

All of Dr. Colvin’s friends and 
colleagues are welcome to come, as 
well as Wingate students and parents. 
The price for tickets is eight dollars 
a person, and may be obtained 
through Sigmund Pfeffer, Chairman 
of the Accounting Department. 

“Having taught many in-service 
courses for teachers hoping to be¬ 
come chairmen and principals,” Mr. 
Feuer remarked, “Dr. Colvin has in¬ 
fluenced literally thousands of peo¬ 
ple, many of whom will be anxious 
to attend the luncheon. I expect 
about 500 to 700 people to come to 
the Plaza.” 

The second affair, a dinner to be 
given by the High School Principals’ 
Association, will take place on Tues¬ 
day, June 12. Dr. Dorothy Bonawit, 
principal of Andrew Jackson High 
School, is chairman of the planning 
committee. 

On both dates, performances will 
be given by Wingate students, under 
the direction of the school Music De¬ 
partment. “So far, the programs call 
for participation by Jean Scantle- 
bury of Girls’ Chorus, pianist Nor¬ 
man Bergen, and members of the 
Mixed Chorus,” said department 
chairman Lionel Kaplan. “Faculty 
members will share the job of con¬ 
ducting at the two testimonials,” he 
explained. 


Painting is criticized, analyzed, and 
idolized by many people. There is 
some painting which is not interpret¬ 
ed by art lovers, but is the subject of 
much discussion in our school. 

Signs, confusion, and paint spots 
on our clothing, have made us aware 
that the Banjo is being given the new 
look. Even the unobserving eye must 
notice that the walls of the class¬ 
rooms have lost their shades of bizarre 
blue, garish green, and washed-out 
white. 

Angelic arias have been heard 
throughout the school by many stu¬ 
dents, as the painters sing while they 
go about their work. 

From an artist’s point of view, 
Samuel Koltun, Chairman of the 


Fine Arts Department, commented, 
“Mrs. Wolfe has done a marvelous 
job of organizing the painting so that 
there was a minimum of inconveni¬ 
ence. The workers were very neat; 
the colors they used were fresh and 
cheerful, and the paint was of good 
quality.” He also said, “Students can 
help keep the school in its present 
bright and cheerful condition by not 
defacing or marring the walls.” 

Mrs. Pearl Ponti, teacher of Home 
Nursing, stated, “The paint job was 
wonderful and delightful! My room 
is beautiful, and I think that the 
painters have been very efficient.” 

Other teachers were heard to mur¬ 
mur, “Why couldn’t this be done dur¬ 
ing the summer?” 


Merit, G.M. 

(Continued from Page 1, Col. 4) 

Of the ten thousand Merit finalists 
fewer than a thousand were chosen 
to receive scholarships, on the basis 
of their tests scores, scholastic stand¬ 
ing and extra-curricular activities. 
The scholarship stipends range in 
value from $250 to $1500 a year for 
four years, depending upon financial 
status. 

In the nation-wide General Motors 
Scholarship program, Joel was among 
the 100 finalists chosen as winners. 
One thousand finalists were origin¬ 
ally named on the basis of their 
S.A.T. scores. A group of distinguish¬ 
ed American educators then selected 
the winners after thorough examina¬ 
tion of their high school records, 
extra-curricular activities and bio¬ 
graphical questionnaires. The G.M. 
scholarship is worth from $200 to 
$2000 a year at any accredited college 
or university. 

The Bohack Scholarship, which 
awards a cash allotment of $1,000 to 
the eight top winners, is judged solely 
on the school records of the applic¬ 
ants. The winners also receive a free 
trip to Colonial Williamsburg, Va. 


SLocum 6-9740 


Dajul Shops 

BAGS ACCESSORIES 


296 UTICA AVENUE 
Brooklyn 13, N. Y. 
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Generally Speaking 

By Gerald Raden 


A surprising situation to me is 
that our school, although excelling in 
most sports, is lacking the most pop¬ 
ular high school athletic event, foot¬ 
ball. I have found that most students 
are dissatisfied with this situation 
and many disgruntled Wingaters put 
the blame for it on the school admin¬ 
istration. 

Actually the only ones responsible 
for the football situation are the 
students themselves. There is no rea¬ 
son why a petition should not be 
circulated around the school asking 
for tho initiation of a team. Even if 
the petition is not successful, it will 
at least open the eyes of the faculty 
to the strong support among Win¬ 
gaters for the organization of a foot¬ 
ball team. Due to the present apathy 
of those wanting football, the faculty 
is being given the false impression 
that everyone is satisfied with not 
having a team. 

There is no real reason for not 
having football. Financially speaking, 
a team will add greatly to the G.O. 
treasury funds and will more than 
make up for the expense of buying 
uniforms and equipment. Futhermore 
we have a beautiful field which is al¬ 
most unused and even have a possible 
coach in Mr. Irving Wiedman, vet¬ 
eran football mentor at Tilden H.S. 
before coming to Wingate. As fai* 
as the team itself is concerned, I'm 


sure there are enough interested stu¬ 
dents to make up more than an ad¬ 
equate squad. 

The only objection to football is 
the danger of physical injury to the 
players. Surely football is a rugged, 
fast moving game, but because of the 
safety precautions taken by the 
PSAL it has not had a higher ac¬ 
cident rate than any other schoolboy 
sport. The PSAL puts great effort in¬ 
to making sure that both the athlete 
and the equipment he uses are able to 
absorb the punishment dealt out in 
a football game. 

In closing I’d like to make a final 
plea for Wingate football fans to 
start working now—especially lower 
classmen. For they will get to see the 
team they fought to organize in ac¬ 
tion before they graduate. 

* * * 

Belated congratulations to the bas¬ 
ketball team and its coach Mr. Howie 
Rosenstein on a great second place 
finish in the city championship tour¬ 
nament. The team's hard work and 
determination this season were justly 
rewarded. In the future I hope they 
will soar to even higher achievements. 
For team members there is now a 
chance to take a long rest till next 
year but for Mr. Rosenstein it's right 
back to work trying to defend Win¬ 
gate’s city championship crown in 
handball. 


Runner-up Gagers Look Forward 
To Success Despite Graduations 


By Eddie Goldstein 
The Wingate Generals, under the 
leadership of Coach Howie Rosen¬ 
stein, completed their greatest sea¬ 
son ever by capturing second place in 
the PSAL playoffs. 

The road to the playoffs was a 
rough one for the Generals, for dur¬ 
ing the regular season they had to 
play in the PSAL's “suicide division" 
(so called because it contains such 
killers as Boys, Erasmus, Midwood, 
Tilden, and Jefferson). Despite this 
competition, Wingate compiled a 10-2 
league record and went on to win the 
divisional championship. Their second- 
place PSAL finish was awarded them 
as a result of defeating Lincoln, 
Lafayette, and Morris and losing to 
Boys 50-45 in the finals. The runner- 
up finish was the highest the Generals 
ever went, and thus this can be deem¬ 
ed our most successful season. 

Wingate's success during the sea¬ 
son can be attributed to many things. 
Paramount among these was our de¬ 
fense. Many games were won solely 
on the inability of the opposition to 
penetrate successfully the defense or 
to get many rebounds. Special credit 
for this must be given to Coach 
Rosenstein for his excellent coach¬ 
ing of the team in this department 
and to his team which executed his 
technique. 

On the offensive end, Haskell Gar¬ 
rett and Fred Walls were nothing 
less than spectacular. With their com¬ 
bined output of 30 points a game, 
they were instrumental in winning 
many ball games. However, one must 
not forget the valuable service per¬ 
formed by the other members of the 
team. Sam Stern, Fred's backcourt 
mate, was the deciding factor in the 
TV game against Lafayette with his 
22 points and he was also invaluable 
as a playmaker. His timeliness of 
good play won several games for us 
this year. 

In the frontcourt, defensive special¬ 
ists Mel Lawson and Charley Warren 
provided some much needed rebound¬ 
ing and some key baskets in crucial 



Photo by Edward Mel nick 

Runner-up Cngert* at practice*. 


games. A1 Fisher’s jump shot account¬ 
ed for 19 points in the Morris victory 
at the Garden and was instrumental 
in other contests. 

Backcourter Joel Barbinell's amaz¬ 
ing accuracy could always be counted 
upon to produce a few quick baskets 
whenever the opposition drew near. 
In the championship game he kept 
us close in the second half by scoring 
11 on long range jumpers. 

The Generals are due to lose many 
players to graduation so that next 
year only Alan and Mel will return 
to those mentioned above. There are 
some promising newcomers in the 
forward position, notably George 
Gaffney and Vinnie Capers, but there 
are as yet no outstanding guards. 
Coach Rosenstein will have to fill 
that position if he is to expect a win¬ 
ning team next year. 

As far as next season goes, the 
“suicide division" might just prove 
sucide for us, but with most of the 
teams also losing their stars, Win¬ 
gate should have a good chance to 
walk away with a playoff berth. 


Alt-men Off to Rousing Start, 
Trounce Fort Hamilton, 69-37 



Pale vuuller Paul L*vy goes up and over. By Photo Squad 


By Barry Fishier 


Handballers Set To 
Defend City Crown 

By Stanley Zalen 

The handball team, which wins as 
consistently as the Yankees, has be¬ 
gun another season. The team has 
captured an unprecedented third 
P.S.A.L. championship in the last 
four years. The blackballed are go¬ 
ing into this season with a record of 
28 consecutive victories over two 
years. In the last six years, our squad 
has won 61 games, while losing 
only 8. 

This year’s team is composed of 
Harvey Marder, Tom Fusito, and 
Mark Fromfeld playing singles, while 
Lewis Panzer with Captain Gary 
Sokoloff, and Teddy Murray with 
Robert SokolofT, play doubles. 

Coach Howie Rosenstein is optim¬ 
istic about his chances this year. He 
Says, “If the team picks up the com¬ 
petitive fire previous teams have had, 
we will do extremely well." 

The team plays a schedule of 
fifteen games, including ten league 
games. Our roughest opponent will 
be Brooklyn Tech. 

In our first match, an exhibition 
against Tilden, we won handily, 15-2. 
In another exhibition, we walloped 
New Utrecht, 8-1. This should be a 
good indication of how we will do 
this year. 

On April 6, the Generals rolled over 
East New York, 5-0, in their first 
official game. 

- o - • 

Rookie Chess Team 
Compiles 3-5 Record 

By Stevt* Feldman * 

Wingate now has its own version of 
Checkmate Inc. in the form of a chess 
team. In its first season, our chess¬ 
men have compiled a 3-5 record. The 
League we are in includes Erasmus, 
Boys, Eastern District, and unde¬ 
feated Midwood. Wingate fiinished 
third behind Midwood and Erasmus. 

Each team plays two matches with 
every other team in the league, a 
match consisting of five games played 
simultaneously. If a team wins 3 or 
more out of the 5 games they win the 
match and receive one point. If they 
lose the match a point goes against 
them. But because of the possibility 
of a stalemate, a match can end as 
a tie. In this case half a point is 
given to the squad, and half a point 
goes against them. Thus Wingate’s 
3-5 record is a result of wins over 
Boys High and Eastern District, ties 
with Mid wood and Boys High and 
losses to Midwood, Eramus (twice), 
and Eastern District. 


On April 5, the Wingate Gym was 
the scene of the most fantastic upset 
(!?!) in the long (2 years) and noble 
(the ref was related to a teacher) 
history of the Student-Faculty Bas¬ 
ketball Game. 

The game (or should we say Follies 
of ’62) got off to a bang when All- 
American candidate Harold Silver- 
stein amazed the assemblage by fly¬ 
ing through the air and stuffing tho 
ball into the basket. 

It is hoped that no one saw the 
ladder which Don Altman ( a ringer 
from the Health Education Depart¬ 
ment) surreptitiously sneaked onto 
the court. 

Secret Weapon Altman had his 
own secret weapon. He would scream 
“JINX!" at strategic moments, often 
upsetting opponents. 

The game itself started slowly but 
picked up when the teachers pulled 
another weapon out of their seem¬ 
ingly inexhaustable grab-bag. 

Rocket Reisner got the ball, and 
going up for the shot had it blocked 
by a phantom student. 


The Wingate Track Team got off 
to a roaring start this young outdoor 
season, trouncing Fort Hamilton 
High School, 69-37. 

The victory was achieved by vir¬ 
tue of a few resounding wins, no¬ 
tably: Leroy Evans in the 100 yard 
dash, Dennis Edgehill in the 220, 
William Conway in the 440, Peter 
Baker in the Vj mile, and Robert 
Cones in the mile. 

The mile relay team and the 880 
relay team also took victories with 
Peter Baker adding a high jump 
triumph to his aforementioned win 
in the mile. 

A couple of days later the cinder- 
men again had a chance to flash 
their spikes, this time in the Com¬ 
merce Relays. 

The mile relay team of Conway, 
Baker, Evans, and Edgehill took first 
in tho Championship Relay Race. 

The Alt-men also took the Section 
B Distance Medley, with Eric Seale 
running the Ml mile leg, Charles 
Hasborne the Vi, Neville Richen the 
%, and Cones, the mile. 

Bob ran the mile in 4:42, the sec¬ 
ond best mile on a day that wasn't 
made for track. It was a miserable, 
drizzly day at Van Cortlandt Park 
Stadium, where the meet was held. 

Russell Parker, a promising soph, 
finished 4th in the 440. His time of 
53.9 was the top 440 run by a novice 
and was better then most of the 
others. 

Herb Fields and Steve Rubin show¬ 
ed good form in the 220. 

By the time this article is pub¬ 
lished, the team will have run in the 
Queens-Iona Relays, the first of the 
season’s big outdoor meets. 


The indignant test-tuber strode 
“furiously" to the Scorer's table and 
turned in a Pink Slip for the un¬ 
fortunate blocker. 

Things took a bad turn for the stu¬ 
dents when S. W. Altman got the 
hot hand. At the end of the first pe¬ 
riod he had put the profs on top, 
17-8, with 11 big points. 

At the beginning of the intermission 
following the 2nd quarter (during 
which the students had cut into the 
lead, making it 22-18), an unident¬ 
ified student was seen fleeing from 
the teacher's bench. 

When the smoke cleared, the 
“stricken" Dunker Silverstein was 
being carried off tho court on a 
stretcher (foul play?). 

Along slightly saner lines, the 3rd 
quarter was a tight affair with the 
students coming out on top 15-14, to 
pull to within 3 points at 36-33, as 
the period ended. 

When it was all over the teacher's 
had avenged their loss of the previous 
year by coming out on top, 50-46. 


Leroy Evans, Peter Baker, Char¬ 
les Conway, and Dennis Edgehill 
were scheduled in the 880 yard re¬ 
lay. 

At tho time this article was writ¬ 
ten Ray Codrington, Anthony Wood¬ 
ruff, and George Sherman were on 
the list of walking wounded. 

All in all, with the relay team de¬ 
fending its title at the Penn Relays, 
coming up soon, it should Ik* quite 
a season. 

- o- - 

Batsmen Open Year 
On A Winless I\l<tle 

By Kenny Turan 

Wingate's stalwart baseball team 
opened the exhibition season on an in¬ 
auspicious note, giving two perform¬ 
ances which might be collectively 
labeled as “A Comedy Of Errors." 
They first found themselves on the 
very short end of a 15-1 score with 
Brooklyn Tech, and then managed to 
pull out an 8-8 tie with Eastern 
District. 

In both games the story was the 
same—sloppy fielding and negligible 
hitting. We had no hits against Tech 
and only one against Eastern District, 
all nine of our runs coming on vary¬ 
ing combination of walks and errors. 
The fielding was almost unmention¬ 
able, there being hardly a ball hit on 
which one error, if not more, was 
made. In the Eastern contest we com¬ 
mitted 12 mis-plays and had four wild 
pitches charged against us in seven 
frames. 

In all this darkness there is, how¬ 
ever, a little light. The pitching was 
commendable, only three hits being 
given up in the Eastern game, and 
despite all the holes in the* field, there 
were two or three excellent plays to 
be seen. 

Irving Weidman, long-suffering 
coach of the team, remained undis¬ 
mayed at the carnage on the playing 
field. Quoth he, “Exhibition games 
are for experimenting. During those 
games we try different men at dif¬ 
ferent positions in the field and in dif¬ 
ferent orders at the plate, trying to 
find a combination that will work." 
When asked his predictions for the 
future, the coach struck a philoso¬ 
phical note, saying, “While I breathe, 
I hope." 



Faculty Upends Students 50-46; 
Altman Leads Scorers With 24 

By Barry Fishier 


















































